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and to view the world sub specie aeternitatis is not merely a negative 
conception." In other words, although Spinoza's God, or Substance, 
or Nature, no doubt suffers from the logical prejudice that the uni- 
versal must be indefinite, and although it may be more fittingly stated 
as substance than as subject, there was with Spinoza, as with other 
mystics, some positive value in this God with whom he would unite 
himself. 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 



A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, with an 
Appendix of Leading Passages. By Bertrand Russell. 
Cambridge : The University Press ; New York : Macmillan, 
1900. Pp. ix + 311. #2.25, net. 

No English work on the Leibnizian theory of knowledge has 
appeared since Gerhardt's edition of Leibniz presented its wealth of 
new material. There was, therefore, a demand for a new study in the 
light of this material. Mr. Russell has utilized especially the corre- 
spondence with Arnauld and the Discours de metaphysique of 1786 to 
present the system as following from Leibniz's view of propositions. 
This view was that all the possible predicates of a given subject are 
involved in that subject, so that a perfect knowledge of it would dis- 
cover them. A substance, accordingly, has all its states contained 
within its essence or notion, and their emergence needs no action 
from without ; each individual substance is a world apart. The meta- 
physics of the monadology follows, therefore, directly from a logic. 
Later chapters deal with Leibniz's view of substance and his argu- 
ments for the existence of God. 

The general aim of the book is declared to be critical rather than 
historical. It is not so much to view the system of Leibniz in its his- 
torical relations or psychological development, as to examine its 
internal consistency and its objective tenability as a typical system. 
From this standpoint, Mr. Russell succeeds in finding much that is 
untenable and many arguments that in his opinion are "scandalous." 
It will probably occur to the reader, however, that in the case of 
Leibniz, more than in that of most, such a method and examination 
have comparatively little value. The system of Leibniz, as he himself 
says more than once, was a synthesis of varied tendencies and con- 
ceptions. It did not arise from a single logical deductive process, 
although its author did once state it from this point of view. The 
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individualism of modern life and thought, as truly as the mediaeval 
theory of substantial forms, entered into his conception of individual 
substance ; the teleological demand for unity was an even stronger 
determinant than the logical analysis of propositions. If these factors 
are ignored, the significance of the system is not recognized. Not- 
withstanding his acuteness, Mr. Russell fails in comprehensive grasp, 
and one is moved to query whether it is desirable to attempt what he 
has attempted. If one wishes to philosophize, is it not better to do it 
directly, without using an author of two centuries ago as an opponent; 
while, on the other hand, if such an author is to be criticised, should 
it not be done from a comprehensive appreciation and examination of 
his system as a whole, rather than from an analysis of certain detached 
portions ? 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 



Francis Hutcheson. His Life, Teaching and Position in the 
History of Philosophy. By William Robert Scott. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1901. Pp. xx + 296. 
8s. 

This admirable book of Dr. Scott's is devoted in about equal 
measure to the life and the philosophy of Hutcheson. Hutcheson has 
been a rather vague personality, but the author has unearthed enough 
material about his family and his early work as preacher and teacher, 
and, finally, about his efforts in behalf of the liberal tendencies in 
theology when in Glasgow, to present a fairly definite figure before us. 
In fact, he makes it evident that the personality of Hutcheson counted 
for very much more than has usually been recognized. He seems to 
have taken a deep personal interest in particular students, and to have 
exercised a corresponding influence upon them. Beginning as a 
preacher, he maintained through all his career as a teacher something 
of the preacher's personal attitude and much of the preacher's manner 
of presentation in his class-room work. It is due to his influence that 
in Scotland lecturers in moral philosophy have felt it a matter of tradi- 
tion that something of personal inspiration and ethical enthusiasm 
should find place in the class-room along with a scientific treatment of 
the subject. 

As a preacher Hutcheson seems to have been too liberal in his 
views for the somewhat conservative Scotch-Irish congregation, and 
the report which one of the elders of his father's church gave to the 



